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THE ~ 


UNIVERSAL WRITE R; 


OF, 


SHORT-HAND | SHORT ENED, | 


BEING THE MOST CORRECT, EASY, SPEEDY AND LEGIBLE 
METHOD EVER YET DISCOVERED), 


WHEREBY, end ) i SRE: 


More may be written in one hour, than in eighty 
minutes by any other System hitherto. 
published : 


AN ATTENTION TO WHICH, BY THIS METHOD, ANY PERSON MAY QUA> 
LIFY HIMSELF, IN A SHORT TIME, TO NOTE DOWN ‘THE LAN- 
GUAGE OF A PUBLIC SPEAKER IN A STYLE BOTH BEAU- 

_ TIFUL AND LEGIBLE, WORD BY WORD, AS Fast AB EES wane 

DELIVERED, AND MAY LIKEWISE RLAD Gv Dp. 
TINCTLY AT ANY DISTANCE OF TIME © * /! _ 
AFTER IT 18 WRITTEN. “5: 
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EASTERN DISTRICT OF-PENN SYLVANIA, to wil: 


BE it remembered, ‘Chat on the thirtieth day 
iL.S.] of June, in the forty-eighth year of the Inde- 
endence ofthe United States of America, 
A.D. 1824, ISAAC STETSON, of the said District, hath ~ 
deposited in this office, the title of a Book, the right 
whereof he claims as Author, in the words following, 
to wit :-— ‘ - is 
<¢ The Universal Writer, or Short-Hand shortened, be- 
ing the most correct, easy, speedy and legible method 
ever yet discovered, whereby more may be written in 
one hour, than in eighty minutes by any other system 
hitherto published :.an attention to which, by this me- 
thod any person may qualify himself, in a short time, to 
note down the language ofa public speaker ina style 
both beautifal.and legible, word by word, as fast as de= 
_ livered, and may likewice read it distinctly, at any dis- 
tance of time, after it is written. Compiled and improv- 
ed from thelatest Ijomdon and American publications. 
- By Isaac Stetson, protessor of Stenography.” “ah 
“In conformity to an act ‘of the Congress of the United 


- States, intitled, “¢ An act for the encouragement of learn- 


ing, by securing the copies of maps, charts and books, 
tothe authors and proprietors of such copies, during 
the times therein mentioned ; and also to the 
act, entitled, “*An act for the encouragement of learn- 
ing, by securing the copies, of maps, charts, and books, _ 
to the authors and proprietors of such copies during the 
times therein mentioned,” and extending the benefits 
thereof to the arts of designing, engraving, and etching 
historical and other prints.” he 
D. CALDWELL, 
Clerk of the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. _ 


INTRODUCTION. © 


THE Arr or Suorr-wHanp, aiter 
struggling with the prejudice or indo- 
lence of more than a century, has at. 
length become an important object of 
general education, and is regarded as 
a necessary acquisition to the scholar 
and the gentleman.) ‘The value of its 
attainment is indeed sufficiently testi- - 
fied by the number of competitors who: 
have endeavoured to obtain the pub- — 
lic attention by the publication of 
their peculiar systems. ‘The readi- 
ness of professors of stenography, to 
communicate their discoveries and 
improvements to the world, has been 
- in proportion to the encouragement 
afforded them by the community 5 ; and 
the result.of competition in this as in 
every other branch of human knowl- 
edge, has been its gradual advances 
— ment to perfection. | 


iv 


It does not appear, from the wri-- 
tings of the Ancients, that they were 
acquainted previous to the Christian 
zera with any regular system of abbre- 
viation by which they could embody 
_ the eloquence of their orators, or pro- 
mote the convenience of private com- 
position. Yet some imperfect at- 

tempts at regular abbreviation were 
made by the Clergy and the Monks 

of the barbarous ages ; but theirefforts 

usually terminated in nothing more 

satislactory than the substitution of a 

single horizontal stroke for an M;— 

the occasional employment of the ini- 

tial letter alone,—and the frequent 

omission of the termination. The 

Egyptians, who were early distin- 

guished for their learning, at first re- 

presented words by.a_ delineation of 

figures called hyeroglyphics. But a 
-more concise mode of writing was af- 
_terwards introduced, in which only a 
part of the symbol or picture was 
drawn. 4 After them the Hebrews, th 
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icreeks, and the Romans, adopted 


differentmethods of abbreviating their 
. words and sentences, chiefly by sub- 
stituting the initials, the finals, or ra- 
dicals, for whole words, and various 


combinations of thesesometimes form- 


ed a sentence. = i 
The Greeks, it has been said, first 


invented the substitution of arbitrary — 


eharacters for words, and the inven- 
tion has been ascribed to Xenophon, 


the Philosopher and Histerian, who — 
afterwards successfully introduced it _ 
to his friends and patrons, at Nicolai. — 


The Romans soon availed themselves 
of these improvements. Bishop Wil- 
kins informs us, that Ennius, the Peet, 
invented eleven hundred arbitrary 


characters; and after this the plan | 


was considerably improved by Tyro, 

and held in high estimation at Rome. 

Some writers, on this subject, have 

asserted that Cicero instructed and 

employed Short-hand writers in the 

Roman Senate. Afterwards, in the 
1 * * sie 
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time of Augustus, they were appoint- ~ 
ed to register and digest the public | 
Acts. Titus Vespasian was remarka- 
bly fond of short hand, and, although 
he added nothing to its improvement, _ 
_ yet it has been said, that he greatly 
excited the attention of his contem- 
poraries, not only by his fond attach-— 
ment to its practice, for the sake of 
amusement, but by his repeated ef- 
forts to convince his subjects of its 
vast utility, both in transmitting to 
posterity the orations of the most cele- 
brated orators, and in promoting the 
convenience of private correspon- 
dence. Seneca, the Philosopher, in- . 
‘creased the number of Characters to 
about five thousand. The celebrat- 
ed speech of Cato, relative to the 
Cataliniay conspiracy, was taken and 

preserved in this speciés of writing. 
The first English Treatise on this 
subject, is suppesed to have been 
written by Dr. Timothy Bright, about. 
the year 1588, under Letters Patent 
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from Queen Elizabeth, to whom it 

was dedicated by the title of the “ Art 
of Short, Secret and Swift Writing by 

Characters.” And in 1590, a similar 

work was published by Peter Bale. 
In 1618, Mr. Willis invented a Short-- 
hand Alphabet. The next improve- 

ment of any importance was by Mr. — 
Byrom, who excluded all vowels in 
the middle of words. These were, 
doubtless, improvements of vast im-_ 
‘portance, and will ever be admired, - 
as the true principles of every practi- 
cable system of Stenography. But, 
~ even these improvements were inade- 
_ quate to the purpose for which the 
art was designed. Therefore, the | 
authors can only claim the merit of 
having opened a door for the further 
improvement of their successors. And 
it is certain that no inconsiderable 
number have exercised considerable 
Ingenuity im the publications of their 
_ peculiar'systems, many of whom are, 
indeed, casapeioe to much crag for 
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their improvements. But none have 
yet been so fortunate as to establish 
a permanent system. We have, 
however, just reason to believe, that 
the time is not far distant when the 
merits of this invaluable art will be 
more duly appreciated, and, when 
every philanthropist and every lover 
of science will most cheertully unite — 
in forwarding the era in which it 
shall be intvoddcedl into our Colleges, 
Academies, and other seminaries of 
learning. 

The utility of Short-hand to ahaa. 
porters of debates—to the students 
m the courts of law—to the intelli- | 
gent historian—to the private scho- 
late the man ef business—and to 
every individual whose cenvenience 
may be promoted bya mode of wri- 
ting at once easy, secret, and expedi- 
tious, has been too long acknowledg- 
ed, and is in itself too evident, to de- 
‘amid the further exposition of the 
K omer but its indirect uses are not 
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less evident than its direct application | 
to all the purposes of life. The im- 
mediate utility of the mathematics is 
less evident than their tendency. to 
inure the mind to habits of intense 
and persevering study, and to train it 


to aregular and systematic method of — 


investigation. dn the same manner 
the practice of Short-hand may pow- 
erfully contribute to facility of concep- _ 
tion ; teaccuracy of observation; and 


to that rapidity of apprehension and 


execution which of all other qualifi- — 


. cations are the most necessary in the 


as > = ”" 


general intercourse of society. 
_. The effusions of ancient eloquence, 


_ resplendent and beautiful as the uni- 


ted testimony of successive. critics 
have declared them to have been, 


were forgotten with the occasion that 
gave them birth, and delighted the 


fortunate individuals alone who wit- 
nessed their delivery. The orations 


ascribed. to the Grecian and Roman 


warriors and statesmen, by the histe- 
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rians, were the fictitious compositions 
of the narrator, and instead of com- 
-municating interest to his productions, 
had no other tendency than to vitiate 
the purity, and discredit the ‘fidelity . 
of history. 
_. Thespeeches of Cataline and the 
harangues of Fabius, as represented 
by Cato and Plutarch, were either 


'. the mere invention of shee writer him- 


self, or are constructed on a general 
| outline, according to his own modes 
of thinking and his own peculiarities 
of style. Nor have the moderns been 
merely deluded by fanciful and ‘fic-— 
tious orations. ‘The eloquence of the* 
great masters of an ancient oratory 
has been but imperfectly transmitted 
to posterity. The orations of Cicero 
and Demosthenes, however excellent. 
in themselves, are; compared with the 
unknown. and forgotten harangues of 
their contemporaries, but as a single 
star, compared with the innumerable 
hamid aries of the cemaggpse —_ the 
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poweriul efforis of Plato and Horten- 
sius, in the contests of oratory, live 
only in the pear of their contempo: 
raries. | 
How much would mankind have 
een delighted and improved, had the 
defence of Socrates, and the oration 
of Caracticius been transmitted to us 
_as they fell from the lips of these cele- 
brated men, and with all the charac- © 
teristic peculiarities of thought and 
‘expression that were visible to. the 
_eye of the auditor! When Regulus 
_exhorted his countrymen to persevere 
in their enmity to the Carthagimians 
| though his life depended on their sub- 
‘mission ;—arid when Virginia implor- _ 
ed the vengeance of the Senate a- 
‘gainst her ravisher, the struggles of 
| a te and the resentment of vir- 
‘tue, presented to the mental eye of 
‘the auditor a picture, which, had he 
‘been able to embody _ it, would have 
excited the admiration of future ages, 
much as it improved and delighted 
xe masters of the world. _ The sun- 
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ple and. unpremeditated eloquence 
of nature would have outvied those 
elaborate harrangues by which suc- 
cessive historians and dramatists have 
endeavoured to ennoble the charac- 
ters of the hero and the virgin; and 
while they obtained an irresistable 
command over the feelings, they would © 
have contributed through the medi- 
--um of the Stenographer, to the cor- 
rectness of history, as much as to its 
beauty and sublimity. 

‘The multiplicity of former systems 
present a serious obstacle to the suc- — 
cessful exertions of a new claimant on — 
the public favour. It is natural to 
. conclude that nothing new can be. 
~ added to an art. on which so many 
predecessors have exereised their 
ingenuity. It is suspected, that the 
latest attempt is similar to all that 
have gone before it, or deserves the 
name of novelty at the expense of 
perfection. The author flatters him-— 

self, however, that it will be impossi-_ 
ble to ie a, unyeer ys review of 
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the present system, without observing 
the number and importance of his im- 
provements. On comparing it with 
the most popular systems, it will be 
found that inthe THREE great requi- 
sites of brevity, distinctness and expedi-— 
tion, it is decidedly superior. In sev- 
eral modern sysiems, expedition has 
given place to elegance; and their 
writers, in the love of symmetry and 
ornament, have forgotten the first 
great object of their art. [fit be the 
purpose of many of the author’s pre- 
decessors to form a beautiful imter- 
mixture of curvilinear, horizontal, and. 
perpendicular lines, they haye suc-— 
ceeded. But the author of the pre- | 
sent system has endeavoured to do 
something more, and to enable a per- 
sono attain an art by which he may 
follow the most rapid speaker, and 
afterwards read his own reports and. 
memorandums, with correctness and 
facility. To do this is the first and 
original intention of Short-hand, to 
which all others are suboerninate. 
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§ TO ‘THE 
MASTERS OF ACADEMIES, 
SCHOOLS AND OTHER SEMINARIES OF LEARNING; 
TO THE 
STUDENTS IN LAW, PHYSIC AND DIVINITY, 
AT UNIVERSITIES 3 


{O WRITING MASTERS, CLERKS AND PENMEN 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION; 


_ ‘This new and improved System of 
Short-Hand, which has not only re- 
ceived the unbounded applause of the 
most celebrated Masters of the Art,but 
has also been recommended by them 
_ as the most perfect system’ ever pre- 
sented to the public, (being founded 
on the principles of unsophisticated 
philosophy, and adapted to the pre- 
sent state of literature in the United 
States,) is, with the utmost gratitude 
and respect, humbly submitted to | 
them for their patronage. _ ‘ 
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THE 


EXCELLENCY AND UTILITY 


SHORT-HAND. 


Reaper,in few words to decry, 


. This Art’s exceeding excellency ; 


Hereby as much more writ may be, 
in margin, asin page you see ; 

And what at large takes up a day, 
Mav in one hour be writ this way. — 
Its usefulness can scarce be told 

It is so very manifold ; 

Hereby you may. with ease and speed, 
Commit to writing what you read : 
And what you write you may hereby 
As soon cominit to memory. 

Cetters. and otherthings may be 
Transcribed with celerity ; 


And sermons writ, even from the lip, | 


And sudden thoughts, before they slip, 


“Reports and speeches, and orations, 


Marginal notes, aud interlineations ; 
And daily memorandums too, 
Andthingsnot fit for public view. © 
‘Useful it is for the traveller, 
Trader, soldier, ambassador ; 
Student and gentleman need know if, 
Physician, lawyer preacher poet, 
for every person in his station, 
*Tis useful unto admiration!: 
And ’tis as short as short can be, 
‘Tis phate and s short epitome. 
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Of the Stenographie Alphabet, So, 


Woy 
‘The first subject which invites the attention of the 
learner, is the Stenographic Alphabet.—And as this is 
the foundation on which the whole art is built, and on 
which allthe subsequent improvement will depend, I 
shall not content myself with having merely arranged 
the characters with the words which they represent, but, 
shall also endeavour to explain the nature and formation 


of these characters in such a manner, that the learner © 


will discover the simplicity of the art, and be able to 
perfect himself in its practice without any further assis- 


vad 


tancethan with the bookalone. 


The characters of which the Stenographic Alphabet 


is composed, are twenty-three in number, and are the 
simplest in nature, consistent with legibility. These are 
readily combined with each other, in spelling words, 
and form a perfect symmetry in the whole, giving to 
the writingan easy and graceful appearance in a small 
space. ’ j 
The Alphabetical characters are to be considered in a 


double light ; first, as representing the letters of the al- 
phabet, and secondly, as arbitrary marks for those words _ 


that are annexed to them, and for which they always 
stand when placed by themselves ; bat joined together, 


they are to be read as‘étters. Hence it isobvious that — 


these words, as well as th characters which denote them, 
should be so indelibly figed in the memory, as to be re- 


collected without the ieast hesitation. Forasthe chief 


difficulty in writing as well as in reading Short-hand ari- 
ses from the novelty of the characters, and from the 
want of familiar acquaintance with them, the future ee 
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Prepositions and Terminations, 
oH: 3 
Beginnihgs and ending’ of long words.* 
Let the character for a, (made like an acute accent 
inclining to the right,) stand for anti, ante, ad, advan. 
The character & for contri, contras contro, counter ;—m, 
multi, magni—n, inter, intro, enter—p, per, pre, pro, 
. post—r, recon, recom, rein, reiin—s, sub, sup, super, 
circum—t, {rans—z, exter, extin, extra. 
iy. Terminations. 
_ The stenographic f, (joined to the last end of a word) 
_ will denote the termination ful—gwill express guish and. 
is ject—k, clude—m, ment—n, ness-er, ary, ory—s, self-—~ 
ch, ship, tial, cial.. A dot placed over or under the last 
letter of a word, represents the terminations tion, siow 
tian, sian. A small scratch or comma, placed over or 
under the last letter of a word, (as described for the 
above dot,) will express the plural number of the same 
words. A comma at the end of a word, is used for the _ 
terminations, ing, ong, ung. An accute accent (inclin- e 
ing to the right) may be made, a? the end of words, for. ‘ 
- the terminations, ity, ality, elity, ility.. Cross the last, 
letter, made for the terminations, sive and tive. [See 
plate No. 2] | : ° me's, 
* In writing words, having any of these selected pre: ua 
positions or terminations, male use of stenographiccha —_ 
‘racters of the same. name with the letters which herere- — 
present them. The prepositions are never to be joined 
in writing, but placed near to the words: of which th 
form apart. The stenographic characters which are 
appointed to represent the terminations,'may be joined — 
to the preceding letter, but othe? marks (which. are. not. 
fetters) are written as described above, and ag may | re 


- -geenin plate No: 2, 3 
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Rules for making the Characters. Br ue a 


Make the hook first to, 0, h, 4, bl, ch, sh and th. 

Make d, g, w, p, ¢t and.w, downward. 

Make /, 0 and r. upward. : 
Make f, &, n, and ious, from left to right, Hers, <a 


Rules for Spelling. shi * 


1. The words in the alphabet are represented by the 
characters at their left; but all other words are to be 
spelt and written according to the sound of the letters’ * 
without any regard to orthography. ae 

Ex. might mit, light Bhs bright brit, write rit, through — 
thru, &e. 

2. Omit all vowels in spelling, except. when ahingif 
‘sounded. 

Ex Envy nv, entity nit, on aba, day da, pay Pe, ox 
cess xs, endeavour ndvr. 
_8 When double consonants occur, use only on¢, 

: Ex Letters leters, spelling, speling, manner, to. 

4 Let & ors supply the place of e. , 
ie fe Ex. Came, km, consider konsider, capable Jepbleys sien, be 
, yesev. se f 

_ 5 For ph and gh, use f or v. Pea y 
Ex Philosophy filosofe, Philadelphia fii, ieee 
+ ein; tough, tuf,rough ruf. it . a 
’ 6H may frequently be omitted as follows: 
i Ex , Help elp, highway twa, how ow. 
- % Band W may be omitted as follow: : 
Ex. Slumber, slumer, number nurt ery answer, aneer, hi 
gz Let B supply the a of Z,in ‘ il cases, Pre 
. . sis Seats 
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»» Rules for Writing. 


_ With a hard black lead pencil, patent silver or stee! 
pen, or with the common pen made fine, with a short. 
slit, and a narrow nib or point, proceed to write in 
Short-Hand. 

1 Write the characters of the Alphabet, at the same - 
time repeating the letters and words on the left hand, 
till the whole are familiar. : 

2, Join the characters as in Plate I. at the same time 
repeating the letters, and words for which they stand. 
_ 3 Proceed to write sentences, observing never to lift . 
the pen in writing a word, except to make a preposition, 
‘\termination or the dot for a ande. . When a@ or eis to 
 Bevwritten, make a small dot; and if it belongs to a 
particular word, let it stand near that word, at the right 
or le it; if not attached to a word, give it the same room 

as any, other character. | 

4 The character y, at the last end of a word has, for. 
‘the most pat the.sound of e, and may be ii: by 

a dot. . ; 

5 The . aracter for ious, is used at the last ae Duty : 

never in Me hereking or middle ofa word. __ 

_ 6 Common figures may be used to ‘ikccout Maca 

but they should be made larger than the other characters _ 
- that they may be more readily distinguished. » 

% The common marks for punctuation may be used 
in Short-Hand, except the period, which would be tak. — 

. enforaore. B,t whenasentence is complete, toleave 
a blank of half an nch, and Jet each paragraph | bene a 
_ new line, are the only distinctions sik aya 





Of the Vowels. 


. Yn ail the systems of short-hand which I nave titties . 
toseen, there appears either a want of legibility, (occa: 
sioned chiefly by the obscure method of expressing the 
vowels,) or a want of simplicity by producing legibility. 
It has been customary to assign jive places to the 
vowels, a, €, 77,0 and wu, instead of writing characters 
for them ; and each vowel was understood (when inter- 
mediate) by taking off the pen, and drawing the follow- 
ing consonant from that place after the preceding one, 
which the vowel would have occupied had it been a 
final one. 4 
In many of the common methods of short-hand, the 
initial and final vowels are represented by dots, in either 
ease, placed in five distinct places. When intended 
to express the former, they are directed to be placed 
before the consonant on the left; and when the latter, 
‘after the consonant, on the right hand. ‘Thus the place 
for a was over the consonant; e was against the upper 
_ corner of it; ¢ and y against the middle ; 0 against the — 
~ lower corner, and u underneath, as are here represented. 
° Fi a ‘ : a ; 
. e 
iy 
fe) 


64 
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u u ne 
The great inconvenience attending the former mode 
of expressing them ¢. e. by writing the next conso- 
nant inthe place of the preceding vowel, is self-evident, 
and carries its own absurdity upon the face of it. And 
- the latter and more general method of expressing them, 


% 


¢, €, by points, plated in distinct parts, or place'sabout the 
consonants, is no less faulty, and renders the art almost 
impracticable; as the observation of these rules require: 
a nicety of attention that is incompatible with the ne- 
cessary celerity, as well as legibility of the art. Some 
authors, indeed, to obviate the unavoidable confusion 
which those niceties occasioned, have made only three 
distinct places for the vowels. 


ae l ae 
iy or thus, iy 
ou ou 








| This mode is not so liable to create confusion as the 

‘former; for the places being but three, are more easily 
- found in writing, and remembered : yet this amethod, 
| though certainly far preferable, is, nevertheless, liable 

to very many objections. 
_. [have seen a few modern systems, wherein the inter- 
mediate vowels are altogether discarded; and a single 
# point only retained to express the whole of ‘the initial 

and final vowels: this point is directed to be. placed 
just in the centre of the line, leaving it to the sagacity of 

the reader to find out which of the vowels it is meant to” 
-Fepresent. And moreover, the writer is directed to 
omit all vowels in expeditious writing ;-and leave it to 
the centext to supply these defects. It is evident, howe 
ever, that these rules must tend to throw the greatest 
obseurity upon the writing, and render it impossible to 
be read at any future time, for by this mode they never © 
ean show where there is a dipthong omitted, nor give 
the letters of it, which are sometimes very a 
- No technical terms, no names of persons, il 9 


i 
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things can be wrote in it, where any vowel must mies 
vene, to give the sense. 

There are a number of other methods, which serve 
likewise to deceive the public; the authors of them 
seem tobe ignorant of the trne nature of Short-hand. 
It would however, take up too much time and filla 


number of pages, to point out the absurdity of these — 
complex systems, which, instead of improving the art 


tend only to bring it into disgrace. | pla 


The only reasons! can conceive, why this method of 


pointing for the vowels has been so universally adopt-* 


ed, are, the want of a proper investigation of the ‘simple ue 
marks which nature affords, or, that apparent ‘concise: Po. 


Es 


ment has hitherto been taken for reel brevity. “Neves, Pak 


tlreless, it is obvious that those marks which seem to 
occupy the least space, are not always, in reality, the 
Shortest, or most conducive to expedition. The’ mode — 


of expressing the stenographic vowels, therefore, by — 


means of points is not only an enemy ta legibility, 


but is also calculated to destroy the purposes of | eape- — 


dition. This will appear the more evident. when we 


' consider, 


First. That if the pen be moved to the right wah is ae 


* 


to the left, from a dot towards a stroke, or from a strolke 
towards a dot, it describes a line, (whether ‘the line | 
be visible or not) of sufficient length to form a character. 

Secondly. That as the motion hibit point to point is — 
less rapid, because less direct, through the air, than upon 


‘the paper itself; there is as much time lost by the sud- 


Sf 


den stop and taking off the pen, passing it over the 
“a space, and putting it dawn again, as in thé 
3 ditviag” 


this. 


" 


ait 

ae 
i 

- fa 
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formation of two (and oftentimes of three) characters, 
Thus a detached, particle, occupies as much time in 
writing as if. the word were written (by characters) at 
fulllength. It has therefore appeared absolutely neces- 
sary that the vowel points, so predominant in other 
systems, should be entirely rejected ; and another kind 


of substitute provided for them, viz. The periodfor — 


the two first vowels, a and e; which have so close a 
mutual affinity in sound, that this one dot may serve 
for both. / 
The third and sixth vow alad and y ; may also Be re- 
presented by one character, for scarce any differencein 
sound exists between them. The fourth and fifth vow-: 
els,o and w; may likewise be written by one charac- 


ter, the analogy of the sound being so close as to yerrent 


the substitution of one for the other. . 
By this arrangement, all those difficulties ak line : 


: S ecations already mentioned, in expressing the vowels 


* 


‘(when they are absolutely necessary to be expressed,) — 


in order to™ give the sound of the word, are avoided. 
Moreover, the exact place where they intervene, is 
shown ; ; in so determinate a-manner, that nO particular. 
case will be required to render them perfectly distinct, 


. andthe writer is thereby enabled to discoversuch vow- _ : 


els with certainty. How far this improvement has succeed- 


_. edin remedying the defects of other authors and removing 


_ the difficulties which have almost. precluded the acqui- 


_ sition of a knowledge of short-hand; I leave to : the. 


mature: grraneretion of everysimpartial and Fa 





ye ee 


ee ee sii oi a. 


» Sat srmipg teen and an equitable sentence. . 





fnent professors of the art) that, if there were no more 
instances, in which the present system surpassed those 
that have preceded it, these already mentioned respect- 
ing the arrangement of the vowels, are sufficient to 
render it preferable to all others: but these, it will be 
perceived, are very znconsiderable, in comparison with 
several other peculiar improvements, by means of which, 
you may write nearly as fast again, as by any other 
system. In presuming, however, to submit my own, 
together with the unprejudiced opinion of those profes- 
sional gentlemen who have honoured me with their 
approbation as to the superior merit of my performa 
‘I wishit to be distinctly understood, that I disclaim: any 
attempt to anticipate the judgment of the public con- 





cerning it;being aware that various men are possessed of me 


various fancies, and consequently I cannot expect to 


« 





escape the disapprobation of those persons who enter- | 


tain a partiality for other authors; but as I have not 
the Jeast inclination to solicit any further encouragement 
than the merits of my performance will justly and fairly 
entitle me to, all I respectfully ask, of such persons i is. 4. 











~ SHORTEN ING. 
RULES.” 
Wuen great dispatch is required, as in the caso of 
Writing after a rapid Speaker, you may avail yourself of 


every necessary abbreviation, in order to assist you in’ 


keeping close to his lips; but to avoid obscurity and 


few, adequate, and universal in their application. 


Aig 


Having therefore concluded my observations on the 


ae regular lessons, and given the learner a clear and com- 


confusion, rules must be observed. These ought to be | 


rehensive explanation of the mode of writing, I shall 


proceed to make him acquainted with the following 


Tales of contraction, which are founded upon this 


Maxim, that connection is the master-key for decyphering 
‘Short-hand. They are plain, natural, and methodical; 


and will be found to stand the test of practice, and an- 


swer every purpose of their destination ; being SO Uni- 


versally useful, that those who are quick in Long-hand ie 


writing, by the help of them, will not fall short of 


tracing the most rapid speaker verbatim, and a person 


who hath a, moderate share of understanding, although _ 


he hath but, -slow pen, is here sufficiently provided 
. With the most natural and easy methods of abbreviating. | 
' In every case, words and phrases are to be abridged ke. 


as much as possible, without running into confusi 


mended to beginners; but are, more particularly _ 


- signed for persons who are in a habit of i sg de. e 


bates, lectures, plays, &¢. and reauira a Bie 
‘iom hand. | ie 


i : : Sm 
Xt Be * i 


* These rules are, however, by no. means, recor 









and obscurity; and as a simple expression, for the 
double consonants, is one of the-most necessary (for 
the purpose of expedition,) I have selected such cha- 
racters to denote them, as‘ may be written with a simple 
turn of the: pen—readily joined to each other, and easily 


‘remembered. ‘They being mostly an extension or 


inversion-of the characters appointed to represent the 


single consonants, are less liable to create confusion, . 


than a multitude of new characters: and instead of 
interfering with the memory of the single consonants, 
tend more indelibly to impress them on the mind; for 


_by remembering the one, the other cannot be forgotten. 


‘These, double consonants, (as well as those in the 


alphabet ) are likewise, used in a double capacity ; ‘that 


is, as consonants when joined, and as arbitrary charac- . 
ters for those words annexed to them when they’ stand 
alone; so that it is impossible to mistake sabe in ee 
or in reading them. | 

~ R, made. twice its usual length, will make the double 
consonant br, and will stand (when ci? iors mane 
bear bring brought. 

The semicircle for f, made doubts size ‘stends for Ls: 


. feel fell fall. 


Gl is the character for g made large 7 and me express 


‘the words, glad glory glorious, 


Pl may be made, by making the character for p twice 


2s large as usual; and will denote the words, plenty 
“e public people. 


Pri is the 7 made longer; pure poor prove. 
Fr isthe reverse of the w; for fear fare. 
00k to the th made on the right (instead of the 





+ The! 
_ left) will make the character thr, there other their. ue 
Paee 30 ¥, 
ee. ‘ i a i fi 
‘ Wer 


© 


30 


‘The hook to the y made en the under side will denote 
the character ou or ot ;.and will represent the words, 
how n now thou. 





Prepositions and Terminations. 


An exemplicatiou of the following (as well as the 
former) prepositions and terminations, may. be seen in 
plate No. 2. These (as well as the double consonants) 
will. be found of great importance to the careful and 


correct writer, They are represented by Stenographic _ : 


characters placed near the words of which they form a 
part; the prepositions at the beginning and the termi- 
nations at the end, as their names imply. 

Usually the first consonant of the preposition or ter- 
‘mination, is found to be the most natural expression. for. 
it, as being the most regular; and at the same time con> 

tributing, generally speaking, to assist the recollection. 
more than any other. 

B may stand for, ab ob abs obs—h hypo hyper—p 780. 3 

opper appro—d dis discon dsecom. =) 

Terminations.—D dant dent duct—f flict flect-—fe 
form ference—h hend hendid—k claim clude clusion—m_ - 

and mendwesetruct etrict—t tant tend test—i wy Bsns 





dniichrist. 
contribute 
multiply 
interest. 
pertain 
reconcile | 
subscribe 
iransorit 
external 


dismiss 


Abundant 
faithful 
‘- Seelaim ~ 


extinguish. 


..  comprehendid 
~~. only " 
command. 
“incendiary 
himself 
fellowship . 
glorify 
nation 
SOEs 
sings 
fidelity 
conclusive — 
segpect 


PREPOSITIONS. 4 

~ antecede _ e¢aticipate 
control contrast... 
snagnily magnitude 
intercede | wmlersperse 
prescribe "propose 
recommend reimbursement. 
suppose subservient + 
iransgress transplant 
extinguish extraordinary 
dispose disinterested. 

TERMINATIONS.’ . 
prudent conduct 
conflict. reflect 
conclude including 
object. ssubject 
apprehension misapprehension 
manly “needless. 
demand refinement 
nugatory armory 
abstract district 
martial partial 
backward onward 
signify organize 
refleciion portion 
reflections portions 
thing wing 
things ~ wings 
formality ability 
abortive active Ba 
subscribe whensoever, 

Ri.’ 
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_ Arbitrary and. Contracted Characters. 


in order to render this system more comprehensive; s 
i have given the following rules for abbreviation. These, 


though not appertaining to the ground work of the — 
system, will, nevertheless, be found a very great assis= 
tance both in point of yg and legibility. : = a 
Sa. 
‘3. Let a dot above the line stand for, arith the, was the: a 
9. A dot below the line for, for the, fromthe. © ~~ = 4 
Qt ae oa? ae ih i a 
F 


3. % horizontal touch, “shoe line, for, in “ f 
the. mae 
ae The same Sesh ies the line for, and the, bythe Ane 






a 
eo —= é aA Ps , = 

5. Two dots above the line for, ;to the, at the. 69) © 

6. The same dots below the line for, isthe; asthe. > 

om f = ee ee ‘ a 

¥ 7. Acolon Pa 8 the, that they. . sil ae ; Y 

_ § 8. Two horizontal lines for, = Equal, gua quai. t. Fr, 
ee tity. ale % 








9. An inverted Stenographic h for, him, his, has. es vi 
~ 10. A tong o for, expect, experience, expose, gm 
TL, Alarge e Stenographic q; for, quick, question F 
‘12. A large circle o for the world. wy Che 
Degd A circle witha: dot i in it s for in the ‘world. ’ 
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_ AN ANTITHESIS ; 4 
Or, the Opposition of Words. 


When two words of a contrary signification come to- 
gether ; or; with a word or two between them; write 
the first contrary word, and afterwards express the op- 
position by drawing a line under it. E.X. Life and 
death Good and bad Dayand night Summer 


and winter From darkness to light From the east — 


to thewest Both — andthe unjust ON either the 
rich nor the poor, &c. 
When two words come together, denoting the. differ. 
ence of sex, write as above E.X. Heandshe Male 
and female = Man and woman. 
Or, if two correspondent terms of relation fall toge- 
sty they are signified in the same way. As, husband 
wife Father and mother ©. Parents and children 
Son and daughter, &c. 


: OF REPETITIONS OF WORDS, & ke. ss, 


Sifa Whed be repeated, you may signify it by drawing 
eine over theword,E.H. Lord, Lord Holy, holy 
a ae: Ever and ever Better and better * Worse and 
yse = More and more, &c. ih 
Likewise, if the word have from before and fo after it. 
eX. Fromtimetotime From generation to gene- 
. raiiaes From everlasting to everlasting From piace 





| to place ue irom, oily to city. From kingdom t to king sas 


doin, &e, . * 
yy ie" 


¥ 
1s 


wR 


PY met eo 


tad 


bap 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. © 9) 
ua IN CONGRESS, JuLy 4, 1776. \ : { 
i See PlatesSand4. 9) 
‘Wuen,.in the course of human — 
events, it becomes necessary for one — 
people to dissolve the political bands 
which have connected them with an-_ 
other, ‘and to assume, among the pow= | 
ers of the earth, the seperate and — 
equal station to sae the law ofna- 
ture and of nature’s God entitle them, a 
a decent respect to they opinions’ of 
mankind requires that they should: 
_ declare the causes which aa them 
_to the separation. pie “tg 
We hold these truths to be self-evi- 
dent: "That all men are- created 4 
equal; that they are endowed by their — 
Creator with certain unalier nable 
rights; that among these are life, lib: 
erty, and the pursuit“of hay pried 
That to secure ‘these “pightsy go 
ernménts are instituted among men, 
deriving their just» powers from fe | 
consent of the governed ; that whet 


‘. 
y. 
. , 
te 
=) See r 
7 ee ached See 


Fie eens i » 
ee ee 7 


Se ae ee 









hd 
re 
"4 
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~ ever any govérnment. beomes de- 


structive to those ends, it is the right. 


of the people to alter, or to abolish it, 
and to institute a new government, 
laying its foundation on such. princi- 
ples, and organizing its powers in such 


form, as to them shall seem most like- | 
ly to effect their safety and happi- 
ness. Prudence, indeed, will dic- _ 


tate, that governments long establish- 
ed should not be changed for light 


and transient causes; and according- : 
ly, all experience hath shown, that 


mankind are more disposed to suffer 


while evils are sufferable, than to 
right themselves by abolishing the 


‘forms to which they are accustomed. _ 


_ But when a long train of abuses and 


usurpations, pursuing’ invariably the — 
lesign to re-_ 
ee them under absolute iH 


same object, evinces a ¢ 








it is their right, it is their duty, to 
_ throw. off such government, and: :to 
provide” new guards for their ‘iuture 
security. ; Bilal has been the span 
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sufference of these colonies; and such 
is now the necessity which constrains — 
them to alter their former systems of 
government. ‘The history of the pres. 
sent king of Great Britain, isa history ; 
of repeated injuries and usurpations, 
all having a direct object the estab- 
lishment of an absolute tyranny over 
these states. ‘To prove this, let facts 
be submitted to a candid-world. ; 
He has refused his assent, to laws 
_ the most wholesome and necessary for 
the public good. 
He has forbidden his. governorsito 
pass laws ‘of immediate and pressing — 
importance, unless suspended in their 
opperation till his assent should be 
obtained ; and when so suspended, he. 
has utterly neglected to attend * 
them. He has refused to pass othe 
laws for the accommodation of large 
districts of people, unless these peo- 
ple would relinquish the rights of ree 
presentation in thelegislature—a righ 
qnestimable to them, and formidabl 
to tyrants only. 
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“He has called together legislative 
bodies at places unusual, uncomforta- 
ble, and distant from the ‘repository of | 
their public records, for the sole pur- 
pose of fatiguing them into oo 
ance with his measures. 
_ * He has dissolved representative | 
houses repeatedly, for opposing, with 
manly firmness, his invasions on the 
rights of the people. 
- “He has refused, for a oat time 
_ after ‘such dissolutions, to cause oth- 
ers to be elected; whereby the legis- 
Yative’ powers, incapable of annihila- 
tion, have returned to the people at 
large for their exercise, the state re- _ 
maining in the mean time exposed to 
all the dangers of invasion from with- 
! ‘out, and convulsions within. ; ‘ee 
‘He has endeavored to prevent the _ 
: population of these states; for the Puy 
_ purpose obstructing the laws for na t= 
- uralization of foreigners ; + refusing to 
| pass others to encourage their migra | 
_ tion hither, and raising the conditions 
, of new appropriations oflands. — 
be 
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Hé has obstructed. the administra- — 
tion of justice, by refusmg his assent 
to Jaws for establishing judicary Powe 
ers. 

He has made judges dependent on 
his will alone for the tenure of their — 
offices, and the amount and yeanient 
of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of new 
offices, and sent hither swarms of offi- 
cers, to harass our people and eat 
out their substance. rae 

He has kept among us, in feos of 
peace, standing. armies, without the 
Consent of our legislatures. 

He has affected to render the mili- | 
tary independent of, and superiour to 
the civil power. stig: 

“He has combined with. others. to 
subject us to a jurisdiction foreign to — 
our constitution, and unacknowledg- _ 
ed by our laws; giving his assent to 
- their acts of pretented legislation: 

For quartering large Radin ofa ihe 
ed ais pions us: | 


- 










_, 
co 
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For protecting them, by a mock 
trial, from punishment for any mur- 
dei which they should commit on — 
the mhabitants of these states: . 

For cutting off our trade with all 
parts of the world : 

- For imposing taxes on us without 
our consent : ‘ 
For depriving us, in many cases, of 
| the benefits of trial by jury: = 

For transporting us beyond seas, to _ 
be tried for pretended offences: 

‘For abolishing the free system of 
English laws in a neighbouring prov- 
ince, establishing an arbitrary gov- ~ 
ernment, and enlarging tts bounda- 
ries, so as to render it at once an ex- . 
ample and fit instrument for introdu- 
cing the same absolute rule into these 
colares: | q 
For taking away our charters, abos “ 
sh ing our most valuable laws, and 
altering fundamentally the forms of 
our si, shiomiani 








oe 
Pri 


e 
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For suspending our own legisla 
tures, and declaring themselves in- 
vest ted with power to legislate for us” 
in all cases whatever. 

He has abdicated government Tees 
Nb declaring us out of his protection, 
and waging war against us. | 

He has plundered our seas, rava- 
ged our coasts, burnt our towns, and 
destroyed the lives of our people... ane 

He is at this time transporting large | 
armies of foreign mercenaries to com- _ 
- plete the works. of death, desolation 
and tyranny, already begun. with cir- ' 
eumstances ‘of cruelty and perfidy 
scarcely parelleled in the most bar- 
Darous ages, and totally unworthy | the 
head of a civilized nation. noe ee 

- He has constrained our fellow-citi- 
“zens, taken’ captive on the high | seas, 
to bear arms against their country; to. 

“become the executioners of their — 
_ friends’ and brethren, or te fall them- | 
eee by their Pande, cat 





i 4 alia 


AY 


He has excited domestic insurrec- 
tions amongst us, and has endeavours — 
ed to bring on the inhabitants of our 
frontiers, the merciless Indian sava- 
ges, whose known rule of warfare is 
an undistinguished destruction of all. 
ages, sexes, and conditions. 

In every stage of these oppressions, 
we have petitioned for redress in the | 
most humble terms: our repeated 
petitions have been answered only by 
repeated injury. A prince whose 
character is thus marked by every 
act which may define a tyrant. is unfit 
to be the ruler.ofa free people. «= 
- Nor have we been wanting in at- | 
tentions to our British brethren. We — 
have warned them, from time to time, 
of attempts by their legislature to ex- 
tend an unwarrantable jurisdiction 


_ the circumstances of our emigration 
and settlement here. We have ap- — 
_pealed to their native justice and. 
magnanimity, and we have conjured 
them by the ties of our common kine 

AY re, ii 


ae 
44 
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dred to disavow these usurpations, — 


_ which would inevitably interrupt our 


connexionsand correspondence. They _ 
_ too have been deaf to the voice of 


justice and of consanguinity. We 


must, therefore, acquiesce im the ne- — 


-cessity which denounces our separa- 
tion, and hold them,as we hold the 


rest of mankind—enemies in war, in. _ 


peace friends. | ee 


We, therefore, the representatives 


_ general congress assembled, appeal- 
ing to the Supreme Judge of the world 
for the rectitude of our intentions do, 
in the name and by the authority of 
the good people of these colonies, 
solemnly publish and declare, that 


these united colonies are, and of right 


ought to be, free and independent 
states; that they are absolved from all 


allegience to the British crown, and — 


that all political-connexion between 


i of the United States of America, in— 


them aud the state of Great Britain . 


en 


3 


is, and ought to be, totally dissolved ; 

and that as free and independent 
states, they have full power to levy 
war, conclude peace, contract allian-. 
ces, establish commerce, and to do 
all other acts and things which mde- | 
pendent states may of rightdo. And 

for the support of this declaration, 
with a firm reliance on the protection 
_ of Divine Providence, we mutually fc 
pledge to each other our lives, our 

fortunes, and our sacred honour. | 


JOHN HANCOCK. 


TO VHS LEARNER. 


» ‘THE author of the present system has been engaged 


for some years past in teaching the art of Short-hand ~ 


Writing in the principal cities in the Union; and in 
various parts of thirteen of the United States: during 


__ which time he has been honoured, by many individuals 
of the highest respectability, with expressions of their 


entire approbation as to the superiour merits of his 
performance, and the practicable utility of his system. — 


The first edition of this work has been sold in less 


“than three months, and the author is now enabled to 


present a second with some important improvements, __ 
and additions, which will be of great assistance to the — 


learner. The art has, already, been successfully intro-— 
duced into many Colleges, Academies, and other Semi- © 


naries of learning, from which the author has received 


testimonials, which speak of the system in terms of 
commendation quite too unqualified to justify the exis- ‘ 


tence of a doubt as to its utility. 

‘The author having thus successfully taught, not aly 
his own system, but also systems of various writers on 
this art, and having faithfully sought the easiest method _ 


' of teaching it, begs indulgence for the foRowing: hints 


to the learner. oi 


“ - 


a 


- Do not attempt to read your short-hand till you have: a 


"tendered the characters (by writing aimee) tole 


ee 
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familiar ; neither attempt to arrive, by 2 royal hand to 
its skilful and expeditious practice, before the rudiments 
of the art are permanently fixed on the mind ; for it ig 
evident that care at the outset, and patient attention to 
the first rudiments of an art, are the most effectual helps 
to success: and as the plan that he at first adopts. will 
soon become habitual, it is highly necessary that at the-. 
outset great attention should be paid to the regular for-. 
mation ofthe characters ; as it will shortly reward him 
with the pleasure of being able to read his own writing 
without that hesitation which ill formed characters will 


occasion, And moreover, in their uniformity, the facil- 2s, 


ity as well as the beauty and elegance of this art chiefly 
consists, This will be best, therefore, and most. expe- 
ditiously effected by frequently copying and transcribing 
them; because sucha method will likewise be attended — 
with. the advantage of familiarizing their formsmuchsoon= 
er to his mind, and of quickly, communicating degree of 


' promptness in recollecting them when necessary. And 
consequently of givinghim a habit of ease.and expedition 
in writing which nothing but repeated practice can secure; 
for 1 have found by long experience and extensive prac- 
tice in teaching, that this art is learned more by exam; 
ple than by rules, and that it is the practice of the pen 

that brings a person nearest to perfection in this as well 

as in other writing. 

In the practice of writing Short-hand, we reverse ne 
liberties. _perpetually taken in long hand, that is, instead 
of employing more characters than are actually neces: 

gary to express the sound of words, we frequently. make 
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ase of fewer. If we can tell what is wanting, it is all ‘ 
one as if it was there; the less expression there is, so 
much the better for the purpose of brevity, which jus- 
tifies the greatest omissions, provided’ what is left’ ‘be 
intelligible. With this view it is necessary to leave ont 
all the vowels where they are not distinctly sounded; 
~ for as they are so very much used that a syllable cannot 
be written without, one or more of them, leaving them 
out will be of great advantage for saving of time in the 
writing. By a little attention it will be found that the - 
sound of a word may be conveyed, though they are — 
omitted in the middle of a word, as also at the beginning ~ 
and end when they are silent: and though their omission 
may, for a while, at the first, render it difficult for the 
fearner to read even his own writing without hesitation, 
yet, after a person isa little conversant with the writing, 
abbreviating will become easy and’ natural, and habit — 
will make reading (though much abbreviated) no hard- © 
ship at all. The consonants of which a word ‘is com-- 
posed together with the sense of the matter wrote, will _ 
ftead, after a little practic *, to the respective vowels, and 
give the true sense of the word, which is all that is ne- — 
cessary : but while a person is learning, and until he is’ 
capable’ of | managing such an omission it is best (where 
8 vowel comes at the beginning or end of a word, or in 
the middle, when such vowel sounds hard, or in case. 
‘of a ie rae when both vowels have their respective 
cases) to make use of the proper cha. 









Cu 





re such vowel or dipthong isnecessary. a 
In writing proper names, or exotic quotations, ( parti- | 
cubes if they stand alone,) the omiasion of the vowels,” ‘; 


he - 
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‘would oftentimes produce the greatest obscurity; any 
_ indeed more letters are nnecessary to express any wort 


when it stands alone, than. when the same word i is in 2 


combination with others; in the latter case, the ass0- 


ciated words are a clue to the meaning of each other. : 


The greater number of consonants, however, there are 
in a word, the less will it require the aid of a vowel 


make it legible; and the more experience the writer 
has in reading, the Iess occasion will he find for them; _ 


they ought to be omitted as much as possible, and never 


inserted, unless the explanation of the word pebant 


upon them. ¥ 

So, likewise, silent consonants may. be pmnilted: in 
spelling words, for we need only to write the radical 
letters of a word; that is, such letters as being pro: 
nounced will give the sound of the word for which 


they stand; as for instance, xs when sounded), produce : 


a 


the word excess;.ys which. clearly mark wise 5 re anblshy is 


which give the word embellish, &c. ie toe 
In writing Short-hand, all awkward, twisting, or bend- | 


ing the hand or arm (which is so natural to beginners), | 


- should be utterly avoided. The pressure of the fingers 
upon the pen, the hand upon the paper, j and the arm 
upon the table or desk, should be as little as possible, 


while the motion of the pen must be made with the 


fingers, and not by the whole hand; otherwise, i in long 


and continued writing, the wrist will be He and its” 


progress greatly pe 
Every part of a letter or character (whether fie 
yee or Semangines) should be made of an set thick 


; : | Lie ’ 
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mess or breadth, and the smaller the writing the more. 
éxpeditious. | 
If the learner would qualify himself to writein public; 
by the easiest and most expeditious way, the following 
will, perhaps, prove the» most effectual; i. e. let him 
procure a person to read extracts on different subjects 
with great liberation (while he writes them down) every 
day, for about half an hour, the reader- increasing in 
speed, as he finds his ability to follow him increase ; 
thus each day he will perceive what advances he has 
“made. This method will be found far more éffectual 
than writing a great deal at once, and returning to it no 
more: for experience teaches us that frequent réepeti- 
tions will make a more durable impression on the mind, 
than one long and wearied attention to an object, with- 
out proper digestion, can possibly do: it will also afford 
more pleasure, with less fatigue to the learner. And © 
though his slow progress at first may, perhaps, dishearten 
him ; 3 yet, by writing one half hour, each day, for a few 
sucnessive days, le will find a very considerable im- 
provement ; for greater ease and facility in making the _ 
characters will increase upon him by practice, as iti As 
by writing we learn to write. 

By this "Galle he will moreover become familiarized ' 
with the manner of following a voice, will exercise the 
whole extent of bis powers, and will overcome that | 
confusion which always attends practitioners on their 
first attempting to write after a public speaker, sufficie it . 
at least to convince him, that practice will soon perfect 
him in the science. It will be best, therefore, for him. 
to proceed in this manner, till be is so ready at writing 
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esto be capable (by having his thoughts before his pen,) 
of expressing the characters in the same time that the 
words themselves can be distinctly pronounced; for, a3 
expedition is the offspring of practice and as every new 
combination, or fresh word, before it can be written by 
a learner, requires consideration ; and that which de- 
mands thought at the moment of performance, creates 
an impediment to prompt execution, it is obvious that 
the learner can never write swiftly until he is able to 
. have his thoughts some words before his pen. This 
dexterity, therefore, which is neither the consequence — 
of deep study, nor enlightened genius, nor has any con- 
nexion with either; may assuredly be acquired by 
sedulous and vigorous application. This and this only . 
will be the means of setting his hand, and will imper- 
ceptibly communicate a most fluent and dexterous habit 
of taking down with the utmost exactness, whatever is 
‘ spokenin public; for it is with this as it is with all other 
arts to which a person has been used: after some prac- 
tice, experience teaches the easiest method, and renderg 
what seemed difficult at first,so very easy, that it fre 
quently becomesa subject of surprise that even the very + 
tdea of such difficulty should enter the mind. 
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